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The program known as the Alaska Bural Teacher 
Training Corps (ABTTC) was established in 1970 as a a-year 
experimental program to train Native elementary school teachers for 
rirral Alaskan native communities or for any school in the country 
where an Alaskan teaching certificate is acceptable. The beginning 
group included an even distribution of males and females ranging in 
age from 18 to H6 who are a mixture of 4 distinct native groups. As 
the program proceeded, it became apparent that it was not going to be 
simply a matter of applying the latest teacher training techniques. 
This paper explains the 3 basic questions explored in the program: 
<1) Why train natives to become teachers? (2) What is a native 
teacher? and (3) How do you train native teachers? Another area that 
was investigated is the curriculum: what students were doing ^ and 
what they were supposed to learn during their stay in the program. 
Finally, the paper discusses what participants in this experimental 
program learned. This evaluation and discussion of the above areas 
concludes^ that it is difficult to be a native and a teacher too. The 
program may not really be training "teachers" since the feed-back 
from the participants was that they felt more like general 
practitioners than specialists. Also, literature in education, as 
well as anthropology, is often of limited use in the program. (FF) 
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Alaska Rural Teacher. Traini^^^^ 
by 

Ray Bambardt 
University of AlasKst, Fairbanlfs 

In the following paper I will attempt to reconstruct the conceptual evolution. 

c£ a program for the training of Alaskan native teachers. I will describe the 

first two years o£ the- program's development, focusing on those aspects that reflect 

consideration of" th<? unique cultur^tl. Gnvironment in which the program operates. 

I address these issues from the perspective of an academic coordinator for thf^ 

prograW since its inception- My formal training is in anthropology and educa.ti^n. 

To the extent that a native point of viev; is expressed in this paper, it is a 

product of my interpretaticwi of that view as a non -native, and should be judged 

accordingly. '•Native" is used here to refer to descendants of all the indigenous 

peoples o£ Alaska - 

Background 

The prograjn, known as the Alaska PiJTal Teacher Tk-aining Corps (or ARTTC), was 
est^iished in 1970 as a four-year experimental program With a number of vague 
jjUTposes, one of wJiicIi was the training of native elanentary school teachers. 
The. original proposal specified that the training would be primarily field- 
centered (that is, two out of three semesters coursework p«r year would be delivered 
out to the villages), and that it vtould meet the usual requirements for a Bachelor 
of EAication degree* Under a somewhat- ambiguous administrative arrangement in- 
volviig two universities and the State -operated school system, tliree staff persons 
(one representing each of the above) Were hired and charged With impleu^nting thie 
program. Eleven training sites wwe established in rural native conrmnities around 
the State-qjid each Was assigned a team of four to eight students and a full* time, 
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certificated toiun leader. Thirty freshmen -leveJ students were recniited from 
the local communities and another tliirty jiuiior -level students were recruited 
statewide. IXie to a limited number of native students with tvto years o£ college 
training- available at the time, lialf of the junior-level students selected were 
non-native. In the begi-nnhig then, a typical teani had three native freshmen 
students, most of vAiom. liad not completed liigh school, {uid three juniors, one or 
two of whom vtere non -native, along witli an experienced teacher as a team leader. 
The total group included a nearly balaiiced distriba?tion of male and female members, 
an age range from 18 to 48 mth a median of 26, and a nii>cture of five distinct 
native ethoiic groups. 

With this as tJie "raw material", we (the three program staff and eleven 
team leaders) set out to produce teachers. We began to plan for a six week 
orientation program that was to prepare everyone for the years ahead. As to 
proceeded, however, we gradually realized it was not going to be simply a matter 
.of applying the latest teacher training techniques to. this particular group of 
individuals, tlius producing a new breed of teacher for niral Alaska. With this 
realization, we foand it necessary to stop back and ask ourselves some basic 

questions: 

1. Vfhy train natives to be teachers? 

2. What is a "native" teacher? 

2. How do you train "native" teachers? 
Wli y train natives to be teachers? 

Our initial response to the question, "Why train native teachers?" Was to 
point out tliat nearly every recent study and reixjrt on native education in the 
country recoirmended such action. In addition, there vfes the political pressure 
from the natives themselves to become a part of the action. But tliat didJi't 
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ansvJer the- basic question, it Soon beca/ne obvioi(s that we^ere moving 

into relatively uncharted territory and tha only lancWarkS We could see were 
a fevJ untested assumjptioins, such as: 

1. A native teacher will be. batter able to assess and respond to the needs 
of a native child. This assumption presumed that similarities in 
language and cultural background between teacher and cliild v;ill improve 
comrRUJ}ication and thus, foster greater Jilutual luiderstanding and learning. 

2. A- native^ teacher \^ill provide a model of success iji the native comrrrunity. 
This assurnption presumes tl^at teachei^s are vieWed favorably in the native 
coiflnn/mity and that native persons u4ll aspire to teaching positions. 

It also presumes that a native teacher will achieve status in the eyes 
of the native cowyaunity. 

3. A native teacher will serve as a community leader and help bridge the 
gulf between the, native community and the "outside" society- An inliereiit 
danger in this assumption is that the "bridge" provided by the teacher, 
native or non-native, may allow for one-way traffic only - away from the 
native community. 

Since these remained as untested assumptions due to an insufficient sampling 
pool of native teachers, we liad to e;xplore another question, 'Tn/hy have so feW 
natives become teachers in the past?" On the basis of our own training and 
experience, we Were unwil ling to accept any notion of "inferior ability" on the 
port of the native, so the easiest ^nsWer to the question was to blajne "the system/' 
Only a few native students were coming to the universities for an education, feWer 
were enrolling in teacher training, fewer yet Were completing a four -year degree 
program, and of those who did complete a teacher training program, only a small 
number returned to a native community to teach • But blamiiig the system was not 
getting at the real answer to the question either. So again, we had to postulate 
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some ideas through which We could deteraine how best to proceed With a program that 
Was supposed to resolve this particular problem. Our assumptions were: 

1. The university caiDpus does not provide a satisfactory learning environ- 
ment for dtudejits Whose cultural back^roiuid is significantly different 
from that out of- which the university system emerged. Coming to the 
university is a one-way street for most native students. A successful 
campus experience requires familiarity with and adherence to a wide 
range of socio -cultural patterns, many of Which are not compatible 
witli the attitudinal and beliavioral skills re<j[uired for survival in 
the village. Tlnis, a person >;ho learns to survive on campus may find 
he is no longer satisfied witli, or acceptable to, his liome community. 
The transforation of an individual's interests and outlook during four 
years of college is furtlier complicated by the unprecedented clianges in 
life styles existent in the villages tliemselves, resulting in even greater 
potential incompatibility. 

2. The teacher training curriculum is largely unsuited to tlie needs of 
students desiring to teach. in rural native communities. IVliile it could 
be argued that this assumption applies to teacher training in general, 
the problem is most aaite for tliose who wish to teach in a physical and 
cultural enviromient tliat is divergent from the uni -dimensional, etlmo- 
centric model around wliicli most teacher training programs are designed. 
Contemporary teacher training cui^riculvtm places a great deal of emphasis 

on preparing the teacher to assess and provide for "individual differences.*' 
Students are saturated with a psychological perspective of learning and 
teacJiing derived largely from tlie study of individuals and small groups 
witliin Western society. Wliile such training may be useful, and even 
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necessary, it does not provide an adequate perspective- fbr assessing 
and responding to the needs of children in rural native communities. 
Hieir individual needs can be adequately assessed only witliin tlie 
context of the bi'oader socisil. ajid cultural environment within which 
tJiey exist. 

Assuming then, that native teachers would provide a unique and desirable sen^^ce . i 
to i-ural native, cofrmiuni ties, aixl that tlie dctacliment of tlie campus experience and • 
the inadequacy of the teachei" training curriculum Were^ partis^ily responsible for 
tlie limited number of such persons, \0e now liad a rationale and sane points of 
departure from whix;h to proceed on our evolutionary journey. 
Itfhat is a '^native" teacher? 

We did not proceed far, however, before we realized that in order to develop 
and opei*ate a teacher training program v;e had to have some idea of \^^iat the end 
product would be, or at least a direction in which to move. We had an alternative 
to the campus setting, in that the program would be largely field -centered, but 
we could not develop an alternative curriculum until we liad some idea of tlie kind 
of teacher we were looking for. We could liave taken the traditional teacher train- 
ing curriculum and delivered it to the students in the field, on the assumption 
tliat such an .approach would at least succeed in placing some natives in tlie teacliing 
profession. But this approach would not capitalize on the unique strengths the 
students might possess as natives. Worse yet, it might even destroy some of those 
strengths. 

On the other Iiand, we could deviate from the traditional curriculum by 
definingf the teachers' role in terms of "competencies" and judge the students' 
teacliing ability on the basis of "performance criteria". In this way we Would 
at least have some flexibility in defining the end product. But defining the 
competencies required -for a "native" teaclier proved to be an elusi\re endeavbr, 
for no prototype existed. The. h^mdful of teachers of native descent in tlie State 
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had all gone through a traditional teacher training prograju. In addition, ix> one 
prototype o£ a teacher, native or otheivise, could possibly satisfy the diverse 
cultui*ai and educational needs of the rural native communities. We* therefore, 
abandoned a strict "competency-based" approach. 

We knev>/, from the limited literature on the subject (primarily Collier), 
that subtle differences between native and non-native "teachers" in their rela- 
tionsliips witli native children appear to have significant impact on the response 
of the cliildren, even though the materials presented and the learning enviroaiicnts 
are otJierwise similar. The differences are reflected largely in noji-verbal . 
beliavior and derive priinarily from differences in prior experience and particular 
attitudes and values. One of our major concerns tlien, was to avoid destroying 
tJiose cliaracteristics inherent in the native pei^son's attitude and behavior that 
might provide them witli the margin of success as ^ teacher. Although avoiding the 
negative may not be as desirable as accentuating the positive, we could at least 
now state that the program would attempt to protect and nurture tlie intrinsic 
qualities that the students brought with thein. But we were no further along in 
explicating those qualities. 

We were also aware that the institution of "scliooling" and thus, the role of 
"teacher" as we know it today, were once alien notions in the rural communities, 
introduced to the native people wdthin this century by outsiders who only vaguely 
understood or anticipated the consequences of their action. Miile "education" 
ivas viewed primarily as an infonnal and life-long process prior to the arrival of 
schools in rural Alaska, it has since become synonymous with those activities 
that occur within the large, brightly-lit building on the hill, and is further 
restricted to six hours a day, 180 days a year. Consequently, the parents and 
children in the remotest community in Alaska have developed expectations regarding 
the role of "teacher' similar to those held in any otlier canmunity where a school, 
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a classroom full of children, and a teacher exist. If we, therefore, presumed 
to be capable of developing a new' definition of the teacher's role to suit the 
unicjue cultural background of a particular native group or person, we would first 
liave to coavince the parents and diildren that the new role was designed to better 
meet their particular needs, and then we Would have to convince the sd)ool sy^tm 
that it should modify its design to accoownodato the changed role. We did not 
consider it within our ability or power to accomplish any of- the above three taslcs. 

Any efdEort to define tJie native teacher's role in tlie context of a specific 
cultural background was furfher constrained by the desire on the part of the 
students themselves to be prepared to teach, not only in a rural Alaskan native 
community, but in any school in the country Where an Alaskan teaching certificate 
is an acceptable license to teadi. They did not want a second-rate education. 
We resolved, therefore, that the best judges of what constitutes a native teacher 
wuld be the students we were about to train, so tlie most logical course of action 
was to obtain their assistance in the development of the prograjii. In tiiat way, we 
could help the students define their role we went along. Maybe in the end then 
we would have some basis for determining ^>rtietlier a native could be a native and 
a teacher too. Consequently, what follows is as much the product o£ student 
thought and effort as it is that of the progra^n staff. 
How do you train "native" teachers? 

With a few assumptions in hand to serve as guidelines, a basic framevork 
within which to work, a vague direction in which to move, and a group of enthu- 
siastic students to lead us, we ventured forth on our journey. Following a brief 
getting acquainted and settling in period out in the field sites, all the students 
and staff cajne together for an intensive six -week orientation and work session. 
It was during this session tliat the essence of the program evolved. By living and 
working in confined <juarters over an extended period and coping with a variety of 
ERJC Social pressures and emotional issues, the menbers of the group developed a bond 
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of friendship and a cofDmitnraent to coiywk/ti purpose tliat. ha3 enabled many of them to 
survive subsequent pressures and adjustvnents that mi^ht otlienvise liave ended in 
defeat. 

The individua^ls £rm each field site, including the teajn leader, begw to 
work together, gradually forming a closely knit vorking te^^m, in which the- whole 
becane more than the sun of its parts. Team members assisted each other in their 
work and openly exchanged ideas aftd opinions to their mutuaL benefit. Native 
and non-native students viewed each other as equals and began to explore their 
similarities and differences. Natives from different ethnic b^ckgi'ounds within 
the State discovered they could learn much from each other. They learned how to 
communicate and understand each other's views through direct experience. Once 
established, this interaction process carried over on their return to tlie 
sites. The native stud'^nts learned how to cope with "the system" from tlie non- 
native students, who in turn, learned how to cope with village life dErom the 
native students. The mutual support generated by the team spirit also contributed 
to the success of many students in coping with the campus eiwironment durir*g 
subsequent summer sessions. 

Following the return of the students to the field, we discovered that one 
of our earlier assumptions could use a corollary: The native community does not 
provide a satisfactory learning environment for students whose cultural background 
is significantly different from tliat of the native corranunity. The non-native 
students, who comprised one-fourth of our student population, were responsible for 
nearly one-half of our drop-outs during the first year. They were experiencing 
tlie same problems of adjustment to the na-tive community that native students 
. experience coming on campus. Most of tiie non -native students were sympathetic, 
anti-establisliment types who saw the program as a way to get around the established 
system while they solved the problems of native education. But when they had to 
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coirfront the realities of existence in a physical and cultural env^ironme/it ; 
uiTfamiliar to them, many iound themselves unpreparecl, and e^cpeilei iced Varying 
degrees of cultural shock. Tlieir behavior followed a pattern in which the initial 
zeal and eagerness to right tlie wongs of past generations gradually gave way 
to reality. As they became^ aware of the demands of day-to-day survival, in the 
village and the immense complexity of the task they Were undertaking, they began 
to withdraw and attack the^ training prograjn for not providing the^i witli the skills 
they needed to niake good their intentions . WitJi the realization that the-ir 
survival was now dependent on their individual willingness to endure the psyclib*- . 
logiral trauma of adjustment to a n^sw azltural milieu, the willy-nillies began 
separating theniselves from the confirmed liberals. Those students who survived 
this stage of the ordeal, gradually established close ties \utl\ their fellow team 
njembers and became strong advocates for the- nativei- commtmity. 

A major Jfector contributing to the circumstances described above, was the 
field -cantered nature of the- program. But while this approach created some 
adjustment problems for the non -native students, it provided numerous advantages 
for the native students, and for the- program as a whole. The delivery of the 
tracing to the rural native communities pennitted the native students to control 
the effect of the learning experience by allowing them to encounter it on their 
own ground and on their own terms. With the help of fellow team members, including 
the team leader, the students approached their cours»\;ork as a cooperative enter- 
prise. When a student had difficulties with a particular assignment, or went into 
a general simp, someone was close at hand to help him out. Also, the students 
did not feel threatened by thet. instructors (Who Were- sometimes 1500 miles away) 
or a large classroom environment, so they did not hesitate to provide feedback 
to the- instructors regafding the courses they were receiving. Nearly all of tJie 
infjtructors vJho liave i^t^rKed With the program have commented favorably on the 
ERJC iu£>lity of. work and degree-of ijiterest shown by the studc>nts in the coursework. 
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The most significant coftsequence- of the^ fiejxl -centered ^piroach was that it 
permitted the^na-tive students to maiirtario contact with their own cofrvnunit)"* Their 
relationships ill the community were often strengthened and several students moved 
into leadership positions as they developed their abilities to understand and deal 
with cottununiCy and school problems. Although tl)e native- students Were developing 
many skills and ideas of noii-native origin, they were learning and changing within 
the context of the- community, so that no major discontinuity was experienced. 
Changes witliin the students and within the communities were continually blended 
through cohabitation, thus allowing for compatibility of interests and role as 
their new life styles evolved. 

The same process applied to the native students' experiences in the schools. 
They gradually worked their vey jjito the classrooms and assumed a variety of* 
roles, sometimes adapting to the situation, otiiertimes adiapting the situation to 
themselves. In this way, each stude3it was able to define and carve out his om. 
role as a native teacher in the school and community. 
Curriculu m 

So far I have focused my discussion on two particular structural elements 
of the training program, namely the team concept and the field -centered approach. 
What about the curriculum? What were the students doing, and what" were^ they 
Supposed to beieaming during their stay in the program. In the development 
o£ the training experience in the progran, our concern was focused on the totality 
of the- students' experience--not just the particular courses they would take* 
Thus, curriculum must be viewed in its broadest sense, as encompassing context, 
process and content. Tn that sense> the team concept and' field-centered approach 
were integral parts of the curriculum. 

The context Was the* coiwnunity, within v^ich the^scJiool- wa^s viewed as one 
element in the total educational experience of* each child. The students spent 
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nearly all of the -first year living, working and studying out in the- community. 
The training program attempted to capitalize- on the- resources available to the^ 
students through activities that bi^ougbt the stiidents in direct contact with 
tJie realities tliey Would face as teachers. 

Within this context, th^ students Ijearned througK an experiential process- - 
that is, they c«n^ to understand the World around them and their role in it 
thrcugh direct experience. They learned how a comraunity operates by living 
ill and study iiig their ovAi community. They learned hew a child growa by inter- 
acting Witii and obseiving real children. They learned how to teach by teaching. 
They learned how to learn, from each other as a tem. 

On top of a.11 this, we had the curriculum content . This could be jiartially 
suinmariajed by running down the course list on a student's trajiscriptr. But the 
course titles cannot rodequately portray the learning experiences associated with 
each course, particularly those offered in the field. The field courses were ' 
drawji priinarily from the soc^aL sciences, the humanities, and education, ^ince 
these could be most easily adapted to, ajiid capitalize on the field setting. So 
a course that appeared cn the transcript as "Anthropological Field Methods" Included, 
inherent within the course activities, a variety of concomitant learning experiences 
not necessarily represented in the course outline. For example: 

1. The students prepared a detailed map and houseliold directoiy showing 
all tlie buildings in their respective coirimunities and listing the 
residents by age and level of schooling. This brought tliem in contact 
with everyone in the community through a purposeful activity, and 
resulted in a document that was useful to many people in the school 
and comnmnity, not to mention tlie specific field method skills the 
students acquired in the process. This activity placed emphasis on the 
participant-observer's role, witli the native and non-native students 
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sharing their observations from an "insider" and "outsider" perspective:^ 
Each actlvit/ vi&a preceded by baclCground reafding and discua^^ion, afl^ 

m 

followed by analysis and Wi'ite-up* 

The students prepared fitnd conducted opea-endf?d and structured inter-^ 
views J, -focusing the qiiestijons an an education -related issue- that Was o£-^ 
immediate concern to thanselves or to some element of the. school or 
conpijunity.. in this v^ay they provided a useful service wlule gaining 
experience in interviewing; techniques. 

The students constructed and administered a questionnaire to a sampling 
o"f students, teachers, and parents, obt^tijiing infonnation regarding 
their attitudes on certain school -related issues, Tliey compiled and 
analyzed the data, aaid made cosTiparisons to detemine the similarities 
and differences in the three sets of responses. In addition to learning 
about sa^fnpling, ajid the strengths and weaknesses of quest ionna-ires as 
a data-garkhertng teclanicj4|e> th^ stimulated a lot of discussion in the 
cohinunity regarding the issues and were able to better understand some 
of the probiens they mild face as teachers . 

Each student selected an infoxmsmt fran the community and prepared a 
"life history", dFocusing attention on the educational 'develo|3n:3nt of 
the individual. This activity stimulated dialogi^e between the students 
and other monbers of tlie community, and gave tlie students some per- 
spective on the processes of cultural transmission, culture change, 
and acculturation, all of >diich a-re highly significant processes for 
teachers to understand in contemporary Alaska. 
The students at each site u»ere provided with film, cameras,' and a 
complete 5et of darkroom equipnent, and trained in the use of photo- 
graphy as a research technique. Each team prepared a photo essay of 
their community, including a jdiotograpliic overview, . incidents of Social 
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intersection, a survey of tbe^ technology evident ii\ the coenmunity, and a 
pictf riaJ sumary of their owr, activities as ^ iream, Tl^ese^ aibums Were, 
then brought to the^campis during the-^iwpn^^r and shared with their 
fellow students -from other teams* This enlarged their pei*spettiVc-on the- 
diyersit/ of: cultures and environments existent withisi their own St^te, 
6. Finally, all of* the ajbove- information, along with a variety o£ additional, 
data, Were corjpiled and reported in the ferw. of* a community study. 7he^ 
ijrformation contained thege reports was of- subsequent use. to the 
students, and in several cases, acconplislied useful purposes for otik^rs. 
For example, the household dafrectory compiled by the students in one. 
conmunity v<as instruments^! in convincing the U.S. Census Bureau that 
they had made a 40% error in the official 1970 census conducted the 
s^pe^year. In a community of 500 actual population, aa error of this 
magnitude can result in drastic misappropriation of critical funds and 
services that are allocated on a per capita basis* Such results can 
stimulate a great deal of motivation nnd interest on the part of the 
community as well as the studejits* 
I do not wish to imply that all courses were as able to capitalize on the 
resources of the field setting as the one I have described. Indeed, nuajerous 
courses Were simply re -runs of" the same courses as taught on campus. To the 
extent, however , that the> instructors were familiar with the field setting and 
able to adapt their course to that setting, they usually did so^ Tlie most 
successfL>l courses, from the students' point of view, were those that engaged 
them in meaningful thought and activities. But success Was not necessarily 
dependent on the- relevance- of course content to the field setting. It a^s 
usually dependent on the sensitivity and creativity of the instructor. 
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If one reviewed the/ transcripts of the students Who liave> participated 
the ARTTC progmam he^ Would fiind that the discipline most frequently represented 
(not including "education") would be that of- anthropology. While this way be 
in part, a, reflection of the educa-tional bacKgWund of those of us responsible 
for the- academic^ compon^t of the- program, it did not occur without purpose of* 
reasoning. If the- students Were to eventually overcome^ the ethnocentric confines 
of the^ existing educational- system, and see beyond the- usuaJ. na-ri'ow definition 
of concepts such as "schooling? and "teachinj^", they would have, to develop a 
perspective that transcends cultural boundaries and provides a ^holistic and 
adaptive fravneWorX for assessing needs and resolving problfims . For that pfer- 
spective we lookjed to the content and «?ethod of anthropology, lite employed the- 
coccept of" culture in its many and vari^ed manifestations, as a' means to help^ the 
students bet tea' e^ssess and respond to the needs of the children they were prejpaiing 
to teach. We used the methods o£ anthropology to guide us in the development and 
implementation of the progrem design. In sense then, the program became an 
exei^cise in applied anthropology, not because it was involved in the training of 
"natives", but because anthropology provided the conceptual and jnethodologicaL 
framework tiifough wliich the program evolved. 

During the sumner of: 1972, twenty-one students graduated from tJie y^JHTC 
progr;^. Ten of these were natives, who were now also teacliers. These ten alone, 
nearly tripled the niwiber of native teacliers in rural Alaska at the time. One 
year after graduation, three of the ten native graduate* and eight of the non- . 
native graduates were «till teaching in elementary school classrooms. Of the 
remaining seven native graduates, six were directing or working with non-school- 
related education programs, and one was resting. 

By tiie end of- suKwier, 1974, we will have graduated another twenty-four 
students p twenty -t^^ of whom will be "native teachers"* They will then join 
^ the ranks of-tlie approximately 900 rural Teadiers in the State and begin 
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weKking their contribution, a^ong with their earlier teammates, to the- improve.-- 
m^nt of education ^or the^ children of rural Alaska^ The significance of i^Bt 
contribution W-iJl oot be kno>Jn for several generations. 
What haVe-We> learned? 

Since the^progi;^ Kb& intended to be ex^perinjentaJ in nature^ v^have ta^Cfen 
advant^^ of the rare opportunity to do a lot of experamenting'. The-Whole- 
pro§r<9m has, in effect, been m experiment in the^ tediniqucs of survival in a- 
bureaucratic society. We^ haVe> experimented with alternative models in teacher 
educatioft* We^ h^e experimented with different approaches to the^ deliVt^ry of 
academic coursc>itorK* ^ have- experimented With a vaiiety of conceptual frames 
works for veiwing the process of education. And we have experimented with 
peoples lives > to the extent that We ha^ e ventured forti^ with them into the/ 
unknown. 

So what fiave learned from it all. Di effect, we have Icarrned most of 
what I have presented above. While we may have had Vague notions about what we 
A>jtanted to do in the beginning, we had no detailed, premeditated plan or pre- 
conceived model from vinich to work. Since we were unable to find a suitable 
tra-ining model elsewhere, and w^ did not want to force the students into a 
potentially inappropriate nodel of our own making,, we decided to use a process 
approach and let the progran evolve. What I have described above as the program 
then, is what 'e have Learned, through a. process of evolution. 

We also have learned that the single fliost important characteristic that 
program personnel most possess, if such an approach is to succeed, is a hi ^h 
tolerance for ambiguity. Many persons find it difficult to cope with uncertainty 
and to proceed with little more than intuition and instinct as guides. Tliey seek 
structure or closure on a matter before all the dimentions liave adeciuately evolved. 
Under contemporary pressures for accountability and related demands for the 
delineation of specific objectives aixi the development of flow charts in pursuit 



of explicit end prcxlucts, it is indeed, difficult to survive on a creed that 
declares, 'Ve^ will know whcre^ We are/ going When vfe/get there^'' So fo-r, ute^ have- 
learned enough a'bout what vte^aYe doing and Where We- are^ going, in time- to 
satisfy our own needs for direction and to meet the challenges of each step along 
the^ Wtay* .Xf had tried to anticipate in the^ beginning sdh that We- know noW, 

WooLd have been overwheJLmed and given up long ago. Our perspective has been 
bread in space., bur narrow in tiine^ 

We have learned inaiiy other things siS)oe we started our joumey that have 
impHca^tions for what we ejre trying to do. Since some of these are still vague, 
and undocumented notions, 5ind others are fundamenta^l questions that msty not: be 
resolvable, I W7ll present a few of- them in brief-, sumniary form here> as- points 
of departure for future discuss ion « 

We hs^ve learned tiiat it is difficult to be a native and a teacher too* 
Many aspects of the tvo positions a^re incompatible and the demands of- the role 
are enormous. On the one hand, as a native, he is expected to represent the^ 
communities interest in the school. Oft the other hand, as a teacher, he is 
expected to represent the school's interest in the community. Iftitil the function 
and format of the school is compatible with the- needs and cultural milieu of thft 
community, compromise is inevitable for the native teacher. The a^daptation is 
usually in the direction of the school, for it is difficult to significantly 
change, the role of the. teacher in the context of a conventional school environ- 
ment. So the nai;ive teacher faces a Catch Z2 - the more effective he is as a 
teacher, ths/less effective he may become as a native, and the more effective 
the school becomes in it^ overall influence- on lie childreii. Our concern then, 
is that placing native teachers in the schools may not significantly improve 
the education of native children, it the design of the institution itself does 
not change. But who is to change it, and in wf^t direction? 
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We have, also learned th^x oar program i»ot reaily be training "teachers** 
after a3X. Six njonths i/nto the-ir -fir^t /ear of teadiir^, We- brought tKe^Hfirst: 
group ce£ gra<3uat'e& back tX>g^t))er at 5l meeting 12> find out how they uere>doii\B 
in their ha-rd-Won professiOT. They relateoi a- variety of concerns, paj ticularly 
in reference' to the. d^/-tc-da^^ routine^ of: tesi^ching. They did not fceL gdeqa^toly 
prepared to copC' with ^ch teaching responsibilities « Jesson planni>\g and 
classroom msfjagement* The consensus o£ the. group was tha-t they were frastrate<l 
as teachers in the. schools, because- they had teen prepaid as "educators". 
They felt wiore like- general practitioners than specialists. Consequenitly, most 
of then left the schools and took practice in other types o£ educational 
programs. Dur tendency, at this point, is to view this outcome more as a success 
than as failure. 

Fijn;^lly> we hava learned that the literature in education, as well as 
anthropology, is often of limited use in our program. Almost all of the^ litereture 
normally used to help prep^r<? te'schers for work with cultural minorities assumes 
that the teacher will ba from outside th^: culture. From the native students 
point of view, the literature is "cultuiall/ deprived". While such issues as 
famili^^rity With the cultural background of the children, or ability to connu- 
nicate effectively, are major issises in th^. one context, they become 'vccondary 
in the other. In most of the literature> the natives usually find tliemselves 
as tlie objects of study. In an effort of break down some of the stereotypes 
embodied in the anthropological literature, we have focus^xi our studies on groups 
and institutions in Western society. So now the native Students are taking on 
the role of anthropologist and studying the primitive society of the school. We 
compensa^te for the lack of appropria-te literature by generating our own. 

These are only highlights of wliat we have done and have learned over the 
past iew years. Vte intend to continue learning, from our successes as well 
as failures, because we have only scratched the surface in our efforts to release 
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the vast hunian potential embodied in the native people of Alaska. WlHle man- 
kind is taking giant leaps to the moon, man is still taking painfullly small 
steps toEAiard improv^ing his condition in this renptfe corner of the earth. 
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